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saves from one-sided criticism, Carlyle's way of laying exclusive stress on the 
worth of " facts," disparaging the work of creative imagination in comparison 
with them, and yet saying, as he does, that " the infinite is most sure of all facts," 
implies a confusion of thought, the truth and the limitation of which become 
apparent when seen in the light of the idealist view of the relation of the real 
and the rational. " The only ideas worth attending to are those which have 
been and are realizing themselves in the world, even through the very appear- 
ances or 'facts' that seem to obstruct them" (p, 261). 

The essay on Rousseau presents the same characteristics of the philosophical 
and historical spirit in criticism ; and in the essay on Wordsworth the funda- 
mental identity in the message of Rousseau and Wordsworth is very subtly 
traced. But (to make one adverse criticism, or rather suggestion) is it quite fair 
to say of Rousseau that he has no conception "of any union of social and 
individual liberty which does not involve the suppression of one or the other, of 
any organic unity of society in which the freedom of the members shall be con- 
sistent with the unity of the body politic" ? (p. 129). To the present writer it 
seems that Rousseau in the Contrat Social (as distinct from the earlier " anarchi- 
cal" writings) is struggling towards such a conception ; his " moi commun" is 
just an endeavor to express, with somewhat defective phraseology perhaps, that 
very idea of a universal element in the individual for which the great German 
idealists found a more adequate metaphysical basis. " Rousseau," says Professor 
Caird, " represents in its ultimate one-sidedness the principle of Protestantism' ' 
(p. 134). True; but in another aspect of his teaching is not Rousseau leading 
men away from the narrow individualism of his age ? As Professor Caird him- 
self recognizes, he " was not a pure individualist, but based the greatness of the 
individual on the fact that the raison commune speaks within him, and that he 
can be made into an organ of the volenti ginirale" (p. 185). Rousseau has 
been judged too much merely in the light of the discipleship of Robespierre and 
St.- Just (cf. p. 106). It might well be argued that he found truer and more 
appreciative disciples in Germany than in France. His influence is great, not 
merely on a transitory phase of German literature, but on the leaders of German 
philosophy, as has been recently shown in detail in an excellent work by R. 
Fester (Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie : Stuttgart, 1890). Yet 
it is just these more intelligent disciples who have helped to make Rousseau 
seem merely the prophet of a past age and not even the false prophet of our own. 
As Professor Caird says, speaking of the way in which Dante sums up mediaeval 
ideals, " One thing there is which [systems of doctrine] cannot survive, — viz., 
being thoroughly understood and appreciated ; for the intelligence that has fully 
appreciated them has ipso facto grown out of them and beyond them" (p. 2) . 

David G. Ritchie. 

The Modern State in Relation to Society and the Individual. By 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu, Member of the Institute, Professor at the College de 
France, editor of L' Economiste Franiaise. London : Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1891. [Social Science Series.] 

This book is certain of a welcome from the opponents of extended State 
action ; and every page of it contains some remark which will be suggestive to 
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the reader, whatever his opinions may be, though the ideas suggested may not 
always be those that the author intended. M. Leroy Beaulieu lays stress on the 
antithesis, familiar to students of Mr. Herbert Spencer, between the State, with 
its coercive power, and spontaneous associations, which use merely the force of 
persuasion (cf. pp. 53, 56). It is true that the State acts by means of policemen 
and soldiers, whereas a church threatens only spiritual penalties, and a trades- 
union threatens only economic penalties, where the State is sufficiently strong to 
prevent them doing anything more (a qualification that is generally overlooked). 
But an effective excommunication or " boycott" may mean starvation, and the 
difference between imprisonment, with food, and isolation, without it, is not quite 
correctly called a difference between compulsion and persuasion. Of course the 
power which a " voluntary" association actually can exercise depends on the con- 
dition of public opinion ; but does not the power of the State depend on the same 
thing in the long run ? Does the modern democratic State differ, except in degree, 
from a " voluntary" association ? It may, e.g., be quite as easy for a medical 
man to emigrate, and voluntarily to join a new State, as to violate professional 
etiquette. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu denies the allegation that the vices of the modern State 
are the same as those of joint-stock companies. One of the advantages of the 
joint-stock company over the modern State is that the former is, as a matter of 
fact, an aristocracy, or a limited monarchy (p. 133), whereas the modem State 
suffers from " electoral bondage," — i.e., except for the directors, the company may 
be less of a voluntary association than the State ! M. Leroy Beaulieu does not 
seem to consider whether those dependent (whether as customers or employes) 
on a powerful company possessing a practical monopoly are worse off than those 
dependent on the State ; or, rather, he does refer to one part of the question 
with remarkable candor : 

" It is in times of crisis that the elasticity of free associations is thrown into 
strongest relief. It is then necessary to strike sail and to curtail expenses. Joint- 
stock companies can and do rise to this necessity, and they do so both rapidly 
and safely. . . . From 1882-83 to 1888, for instance, the large railway companies 
[in France, X presume], disturbed by the diminution in their receipts, spent all 
their ingenuity in making economies, and succeeded in curtailing their expenses. 
. . . They did not take on a single fresh employ* ; they lowered mechanics to 
the level of stokers, and stokers to that of simple auxiliaries. The loan societies 
do the same ; many of them suppress a large number of useless branch offices, 
reducing by one-half the places they occupy. . . . The State, especially the 
elective State, is absolutely precluded from acting in this way" (pp. 140, 141). 

That is true. A State cannot keep up its dividends by dismissing half the 
population ; but some persons may think that a merit in the State. One does not 
wish to suggest that States should imitate the unsuccessful and badly-managed 
private companies (of which the advocates of " voluntary co-operation" say 
curiously little). The only point is, who ought to suffer by necessary economies ? 
And even M. Leroy Beaulieu himself says, " The State is the natural guardian 
and protector of the weak, who have no one to support them" (p. 160). Yet he 
is terribly alarmed lest the State, as an employer of labor, should set an example 
of shorter hours, — an example which he thinks would be sure to be followed 
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(pp. 152, 153). At least he thinks such examples more likely to be "pernicious 
and disturbing" than useful. 

As is the case with most opponents of extended State action, a great many of 
M. Leroy Beaulieu's arguments are valid only against excessive centralization 
(cf. pp. 8, 146, 154), although in one place he clearly recognizes the "trinity'' 
of national authorities, provincial authorities, and municipal authorities (p. 68). 
He also points out the evils of a shifting civil service, — vfhich is surely not a 
necessity of the modem State. The value of his criticisms on defects in modern 
States is, however, somewhat impaired by his complete want of sympathy with 
democratic institutions, or, in fact, with " free government'' of any kind. " The 
modem State in general represents the highest triumph of the momentary 
infatuation of the majority of the nation" (p. 105). This assumes that a vast 
number of persons are all possessed of the same " infatuation" at the same time ; 
and yet these so easily infatuated individuals can be trasted to manage voluntary 
associations without State control ! " The modern State, the State based upon 
election, cannot, by its very constitution, be impartial ; it runs counter to its very 
definition, since it is a government by a party" (p. 113). Must we not add, 
" checked by the other party" ? M. Leroy Beaulieu has himself laid stress on 
" the enormous services which parliamentary obstruction renders to the nation" 
(p. 107). 

The translation is well done, on the whole ; but there are a few very un-English 
phrases, — e.g., " The fundamental difference between the society and the State." 
" Its [the State's] claim is, that the man who occupies one of the posts in its 
employ belongs to him, body and soul." " Library," meaning " bookseller" or 
" publisher," is not a translation at all. The Franco-Prassian War is assigned 
to 1570-71. " Tin Aufang War die That !" is a very corrupt reading. 

D. G. Ritchie. 

Rede zur ErOffnung der Real-Kurse f0r Frauen. Helene Lange, 1889, 
Ueber Frauen- und Lehrerinnen-Verkine. By the same author. Vortrag. 

Zweite Auflage, 1892. 
" Not." Vortrag. 1892. By the same. 
Die Frauenbewegung im Bewusstsein unserer Zeit. Vortrag. 1892. By 

the same. 
Unsere Bestrebungen. Vortrag. Zweite Auflage, 1892. By the same. 

(Berlin. L. Ohrmigke's Verlag.) 

The efforts directed towards fundamental changes in the training and educa- 
tion of women, with a view of enlarging woman's sphere and her purpose in 
life, meet with but little encouragement in Germany. Such efforts arouse re- 
sistance either active or passive, when not calling forth decided contempt. It is 
only very slowly that a change is making itself felt, and it seems inevitable that 
such papers as the above should exercise some influence in that direction. The 
authoress embodies the ideal culture of woman, which she is striving to make 
universal and real in its best and noblest form. These lectures are neither de- 
clamatory effusions nor productions of an idle enthusiasm or feminine vanity. 
They are able pleas, filled with a glowing inspiration for the cause which they 
advocate with strong logic, clear understanding, and ripe insight. FrSulein 



